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dialect of Aramaic spoken in Galilee, and by comparison of earlier and mani- 
festly later material to recover the first form of the tradition and to gain his- 
toric ground have often differed widely in thei." conception of the Nazarene, 
while agreeing as regards his purely human character. To Professor Smith 
they all seem to be engaged in constructing arbitrarily a picture of their 
human ideal. This is not altogether fair. The subjective element is present 
in all historiography, and is necessarily marked where the material is scarce 
and offers peculiar difficulties to the interpreter. In the case of Jesus we do 
not possess the kind of sources which the historian most highly prizes, auto- 
graphs, accounts by contemporaries, documents in the original. We have at 
best a very fragmentary record, overlaid by tradition, and extant only in a 
Greek translation. But the historian of today has learned not to despise or 
neglect such secondary sources. At bottom it is a question of relative prob- 
ability, and the continued labor of philologists, exegetes, and critics will no 
doubt in course of time bring about a substantial consensus of responsible 
opinion that shall satisfy all demands of historic objectivity. It is not im- 
possible that Professor Smith's criticism may help to accentuate the view that 
a certain allegorical element, an unconscious influence of the Hellenistic spirit, 
should be recognized, not only in the synoptic gospels, but in the actual teaching 
of Jesus himself. 

Nathaniel Schmidt. 
Cornell University. 

The Christ Myth. By Arthur Drews. Translated from the Third Edition 

(Revised and Enlarged) by C. Delisle Burns. The Open Court Publishing 

Company, Chicago, n.d. — pp. 304. 

Professor Drews has stirred profoundly Germany's religious world by this 
book and his effective work as a platform speaker and debater during the last 
three years. Like a second Luther, he has challenged the theologians to public 
disputations, and vast crowds have been present at these contests in the leading 
cities of the empire. His main thesis is the unhistorical character of Jesus. 
Depending largely upon the extensive material brought together, without much 
critical sifting, by John M. Robertson, an English parliamentarian and man of 
letters, and the arguments presented, with keen dialectic but with insufficient 
historical evidence, by the American mathematician and philosopher William 
Benjamin Smith, he has proclaimed far and wide the existence of a god Jesus 
worshipped by a Jewish cult-community before the Christian era. But 
neither Professor Drews nor Professor Smith has been able to show a shrine, a 
priest, a worshipper, or an oracle of this god, or the slightest trace of his exis- 
tence in the minds of men in any document earlier than our era. Nor is there 
any evidence of such "a syncretistic religious system, composed of Babylonian, 
Persian, Jewish and Greek ingredients, which rules the whole of Western 
Asia in the last centuries before Christ, and whose followers called themselves 
Adonaei, after the name of the supposed founder, Ado," as Professor Drew 
describes, p. 54. 

It is widely recognized by theologians that historic Christianity is not the 
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product of the thought and life of any one man, but represents the confluence 
of many tendencies of the age and the labors of many men. But the attempts 
to prove that neither Jesus of Nazareth nor Saul of Tarsus had anything to do 
with its origin and early development have not been convincing. Professor 
Drew speaks with the fervor of a prophet; he is moved by a strong religious 
zeal. To his mind the human personality of Jesus stands in the way of a 
purely monistic religion, and only its removal from the annals of history can 
secure to mankind true religious progress. If infallibility and final authority 
are of necessity ascribed to a prophet living nineteen centuries ago, there may 
indeed be some cause for fear that this attitude toward a man of the past may 
have a tendency to check the religious development. But it is not obvious 
why such an attitude should necessarily be assumed. The corrective is clearly 
a truer historical estimate. 

Nathaniel Schmidt. 
Cornell University. 

The Concept of Method. By Gerhard K. Lomer. New York, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 34, 1910. 
—pp. 99. 

This study is distinguished from the numerous discussions of special problems 
in education by its surprising breadth of theme; it is an attempt to analyze 
the process of experience as a whole by the aid of typical historical analyses 
as well as by systematic investigation, also in the course of the metaphysical 
inquiry to develop a philosophical definition of education. Although occa- 
sionally suggestive, the work is not scholarly, either in form or substance. 
In the first place, it lacks mechanical accuracy: there are typographical errors 
in spelling on pp. 65, 76,83; in punctuation on p. 5; and the punctuation is 
erratic in several places. Some sentences are badly constructed, many are 
vague. Also the connections between sentence and sentence, paragraph and 
paragraph, chapter and chapter, are sometimes not sufficiently explicit. 
Turning to the more conscious method of the thesis, one observes an entire 
absence of references to authorities. There is at times a conspicuous inade- 
quacy of treatment, e. g., when Kant's theories of epistemology, ethics, and 
education are outlined in less than six pages (pp. 41-47). It is true that in a 
work of such scope the omission of detail is permissible, but scarcely vagueness 
and inaccuracy. There is little value, for instance, in a historical account 
which comes to this: 'The problem of Bacon and of Descartes had been the 
examination of experience and the discovery of knowledge' (p. 41). One 
philosophical system is said to be implicit in or to resemble another on the 
basis of a very general similarity. If, as the author says, Plato's conception of 
the world 'implicitly underlies the later investigations of Bacon' (p. 19), the 
resemblance is not inevitable or even striking, and Comenius is related to many 
beside Bacon in the 'universality of his aim' (p. 40). The systematic half of 
the thesis contains three chapters entitled respectively, The Idea of Develop- 
ment, The Interpretation of Experience, and The Function of Method. In 
the first the author defines evolution as universal experience, or causation in 



